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MR. Benn Pitman, Director of the Art Institute of Cin- 
cinnati,, has published a Cincinnati Souvenir of the 
examples of American decorative art executed by the 
women and girls of Cincinnati, which is at present being ex- 
hibited at The Cotton States and International Exposition, at 
Atlanta, Georgia. The Souvenir is a plea for American dec- 
orative art in general, and is illustrated with designs by Mr. 
Pitman himself, showing examples of artistic wood-carving, 
china and pottery painting, mural decoration, etching, etc. 



MR. Pitman correctly claims that decoration is the impres- 
sion of the beautiful as applied to the useful. It is 
human nature to decorate. Nothing is satisfactory 
as long as it is bare and ugly. The barbarian decorates his 
earthen pot, and tattoes his face with oddly-arranged lines 
and dots, which give an added value and importance to the 
thing decorated; but to the civilized eye such adornment does 
not yield complete satisfaction, for decoration, to the cultured 
mind, must have a meaning illustrative or symbolic. It 
must have pleasing or historical associations, and must 
possess that beauty which is never separated from truth of 
form. 



FOREMOST, the home must outwardly and inwardly be 
adorned. A home may be well built, with every idea 
of shelter, comfort and convenience, but it will be un- 
satisfactory if it looks unsightly, meagre or comfortless. We 
must complete good construction by adding appropriate 
adornment ; then our appreciation of the beautiful will be the 
evidence of need of the soothing and enriching influence. 
As man is naked without clothes, so also the soul is naked 
without the fitting garments of sentiment and imagination 
in its environment. 



ARCHITECTURALLY the advance in American homes 
during the past fifteen years has been very great. 
Decoration, as far as it relates to indigenous or Ameri. 
can ideas, has not, however, kept pace with exterior grace. 
We have relied too much upon the styles of Europe and th e 
Orient, the which are, to a great extent, effete styles, whe n 
we should have developed our own strength. It is humil;„ 
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ating, and a national disgrace that rich Americans should 
build palaces and spend millions of dollars in adornment that 
is exclusively foreign, both in idea and execution. The time 
has come when we should assert our nationality, and in our 
adornment work out our own ideas of truth and beauty. It is 
only this that shall ever produce a true American art that is 
an expression of our own aspirations, taste and environment 



nature after the manner of Cheret, Grasset and Cause, to 
mention the names of a few of the contemporary art workers 
in France who are formulating a new decorative style, with 
which, in the near future, we hope to acquaint our readers. 



OF. course, it is not meant that the coming American style 
will be something radically different from anything that 
has been hitherto developed, because all art, like civiliza- 
tion, law, literature, music and fashion, will be the outgrowth 
and product of the past. American decorative art will neces- 
sarily embrace all of the past that is attractive and beautiful, 
when it does not contradict the forms and teaching of nature, 
but in two different ways American decorative art will be 
unlike and superior to that of the past, and to the European 
art standard of to-day. It will avoid the reproduction of the 
more hieratic and geometrical styles and the repetition of the 
efflorescent scrolls of the Rococo styles on the other. The 
decorative art of the future will be more natural and real- 
istic, and the symmetry and regularity of the past will give 
place to natural intricacy and the charming variety and 
mystery of nature. It will be more attractive and varied, 
and, adapting itself to twentieth- century conditions, will be 
produced with less expenditure of time and labor than in the 
past, or in the European art world of to-day. 



DECORATION is a profound need of our nature, its effect 
being to elevate, inspire and delight the cultured mind. 
The soul of man requires an earthly home, as much as 
does the body, and it is the illumination of the material 
object with the finer soul qualities of our nature that renders 
it a work of art, a refuge from the harassing cares and vexa- 
tions of life ; and this work of transferring the qualities of the 
soul to matter is decoration, and refers not merely to furni- 
ture, textile fabrics or wall painting, but includes 'the entire 
environment of the individual, extending to architecture, 
clothing, gardening, jewelry, gastronomy, sculpture, music 
and poetry. The precise method by which this work is exe- 
cuted ranges from the treatment which consists in merely 
composing natural forms with such regard to decorative 
needs as may constitute what, by a stretch of term, is 
called ornamental arrangement, and the reduction of such 
forms to ornament pure and simple. The merely pic- 
torial treatment, on the one hand, seems as remote from 
ornament as the absolutely abstract invention, on the other, 
is removed from nature. And yet it is impossible to deny 
that a designer, for example, may combine with a very nat- 
ural rendering such regard to the conditions. of design as will 
constitute a decidedly decorative, if not precisely ornamental 
treatment. But such work calls for a high degree of genius 
such as few artists possess. 



nR. Pitman's theory of decoration is undoubtedly sound, 
but it is in the practical exposition of his theory that 
we find cause for criticism. The illustrations in the 
Souvenir of carved furniture, mantelpieces, doors, door- 
frames, bookcases, wainscoted panels, china closets, etc., 
many of which have heretofore been illustrated in The Dec- 
orator and Furnisher, are produced in a style that might 
be termed the Gothic Renaissance. The medieval intensity 
of feeling exhibited is out of sympathy with the spirit of the 
age we live in ; the designs are hydrocephalic, monumental, 
and far too ponderous to express the nervous, alert buoyancy 
of the American character. In the panel work there is an 
abrupt departure from the hieratic rigidity of the borders to 
the other extreme of naturalistic effects, either in carved or 
painted work, _that is displeasing on account of the very 
abruptness in the change of the decorative method. It is to 
be regretted that these faults should be found in connection 
with a sincere attempt to produce something fresh and 
suited to the American temperament. In our opinion the 
designs f should be shorn of their monumental massiveness 
and rigidity, and the medieval feeling should be largely neu- 
tralized by incorporating the Japanese method of interpreting 



THE trouble with modern art is that it is conscious, arti- 
ficial and cerebral, lacking in spontaneous concep- 
tion, and in execution is impersonal and commonplace. 
It is performed as a work, a labor, a species of drudgery 
which the workman drops the moment the bell rings. The 
art that is an exteriorization of one's own inward conception 
gives the keenest pleasure in the result. When the artist 
feels finely and keenly, his work, under the guidance of the 
imagination, or creative faculty, yields a lasting pleasure to 
the spectator. In modern art the intellectual element is 
vastly more developed than the sensuous. Culture and ex- 
pertness are thoroughly visible, but there is no emotion. 
There is rhetoric and pulmonary eloquence, but there is no 
beauty nor mystery, nothing incommunicable and divine 
about our art products. There is nothing exquisite and real 
in their physical- -sensibility. In a word, their art is dead, 
whereas the truest art is always instinct with life, and the 
thrill that animates the breast of its creator eternally endures 
in the completed work. 



A MAN may be an artist not only in the construction of a 
piece of furniture, or a vase, but his art may lie exclu- 
sively in the selection of decorative objects. The 
artistic nature will assert itself by constructing art objects 
around us in our homes, rather than simply collecting artistic 
objects, however old or precious. An evidence of the dilet- 
tantism of the present age in the single art of tapestry paint- 
ing, for example, is to select only ideal topics or eighteenth 
century ladies and cavaliers, rather than a representation of 
the actual life of our times. This is wrong, rendering our 
age as of no interest to posterity, as far as such art is con- 
cerned. The age is not true to itself, and to ignore the 
thousands of beautiful themes for paintings that may be 
drawn from temporary life is to assert that we do not possess 
a living and legitimate taste. We do not desire in the fur- 
nishing of our homes to express the idiosyncrasy of an indi- 
vidual mind, however rich with the accumulated culture of 
various races and of many centuries, but rather an expression 
of the community in which we live, the glow and glory of the 
common life of which we are a part. 



TO attempt to describe the designs in which the Oriental 
carpets appear would be attempting almost the impos- 
sible, as every illustration has a character of its own. It is 
not difficult, it must be admitted after some acquaintance with 
the manufactures peculiar to different countries, provinces 
or cities in the East, to decide, in a general way,- where was 
produced a carpet or a rug; but no two, even from the same 
loom, are precisely alike, so that in the vast fertility of de- 
sign in which Oriental carpets are produced, description, 
save comprehensively, would fail of purpose. To say that a 
carpet or a rug is of Teheran, Kurdistan, Bokhara, Broussa, 
Ghiordes, Oushak, or Smyrna manufacture is enough — an 
idea at once being conceived of its appearance, with what- 
ever distinction may exist in design, description being futile. 
It is, however, well to caution the interested against the pur- 
chase of specimens that are crooked — these, where produced, 
being pronounced defective and finding sale only in foreign 
markets. It is well known that crooked Oriental rugs have 
been plentiful in the American market, the colors of the de- 
sign being wrought out in a manner so daintily artistic as to 
lift the production from the grade of a manufacture and 
place it in the realm of high art, even when remembering 
that the carpet is only a copy of a picture. And the same 
may be said of the Aubusson carpet, which, while most fre- 
quently in a ground of delicate color, has sometimes very 
strong colors embraced in the design. The great attractive- 
ness of the Oriental rug consists in the infinite play of form 
and color in the design, the softness of the pile and its extreme 
durability. There is no. doubt that a movable rug is a more 
ideal floor covering than a carpet, that, being cut to fit every 
nook and corner of an apartment, becomes a perfect dust trap. 



